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For Friend’s Review. 


QUAKER SLAVES, AND A QUESTION OF | 
DOCTRINE. 


About the year 1663, a number of Eng- 
lish seamen who were Friends, were taken 
captive by Algerine pirates and carried to 
Algiers, where they were held as slaves. 


Their experience proved that “it is good to| 


trust in the Lord at all times.” They 
carried out their principles as Christians, and 
showed that they loved their enemies, ac- 
cording to the command of Christ, whom 
they bad taken for their Lord, Lawgiver 
and King. They served their masters or 
patrons so faithfully that they won their 
confidence, and were suffered to go about 
the town without being fettered, as had 
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been the custom for slaves among the 
Algerines. Furthermore, they were allowed 
to hold meetings for worship, to which their 
English fellow-slaves came, some of whom 
were convinced of the truth professed by 
the Friends, and united with them in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Even their Mohammedan 
masters looking in upon their worship, and'per- 
ceiving that they used no images or pictures 
as the Romanists were wont to do, commend- 
ed them, and gave them still greater freedom 
to worship God. It was a considerable 
period before they could be ransomed, and 
in the interim, George Fox wrote them three 
or four letters full of Christian love for them, 
and of counsel to trust in God and witness 
for Christ in the place where His providence 
had placed them. He assured them that 
God by his Holy Spirit had visited the 
hearts and minds of Jews, Moors and 
Heathen, and that this blessed Light or Holy 
| Spirit, would bear witness in the consci- 
ences of their masters to their Christ-like 


29 spirit and conduct, and to the truths of the 


| Gospel which he urged them to teach. The 


2|Mohammedans hold that Moses, Jesus and 


| Mahomet were all true prophets, but deny 
the divinity of our Lord. Hence George 
| Fox i in one of his letters says : 
*“Now there is a common saying among 
‘the Turks to the Christians, [your “crucified 
|God] meaning Christ. Now this is their 
mistake, though God was in Christ reconcil- 
|ing the world unto Himself, it was not the 
| Eternal God that died, and was crucified, 
that was in Christ.” 
| Not that Christ’s death was of no more 
efficacy than that of any common man, 
or even the holiest or most eminent of men. 
But George Fox says, ‘‘so Christ suffered 
in the flesh, and died, and was crucified, as 
He was man, not as He was God, the Word, 
which was in the beginning; but as He 
was man, who bore the sins and iniquities of 
all mankind, and was an offering for the 
sins of the whole world; who through death 
tasted death for every man; all being in 
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death in Adam; so that they might have 
life through Christ the second Adam.” 

The whole subject of the incarnation and suf- 
ferings of Christ isa very solemn one, and sur- 
passing our comprehension, except so far as it 
is revealed in the Scriptures, and understood 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit. It 
requires great caution in treating upon these 
subjects, lest we go beyond that which is re- 
vealed, and engage in speculations or ex- 
pressions which will not bear the test of 
trial. As George Fox says further on “ The 
Turks are mistaken, to say, or to think that 
the eternal God could be crucified or die.” 
Yet he would have assented to the Scrip- 
ture declaration, ‘I am the first and the 
last; (i. e. eternal,) I am He that liveth, 
and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death.” Also to the word of the Apos- 
tle that had the princes of this world known 
Him, ‘they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory.” 

No man, according to his measure, ever 
more fully upheld and believed that Christ 
was both God and man than George Fox; 
or that His sacrifice availed as a propitiation 
for the whole human race, so that all who 
may have or shall have repented and believ- 
ed in Him as He has been made known to 
them might be saved. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE RELIGIOUS SO- 
CIETIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


RY ROBERT BARCLAY. 


NOTICE NO. V. 


Besides the main features of Church or- 
ganization and discipline referred to in the 
last article, there are a few points which 
deserve particular notice. 

George Fox was very careful to.exclude 
all reference to political matters from meet- 
ings for business. In 1688 there arose a 
discussion in the assembly (Yearly Meeting) 
about choosing “ Parliament men, and ac- 
cepting offices as Justices of the Peace,” 
and it is interesting to notice that Fox 
strenuously opposed any consideration of 
political matters in this meeting (contrary 
to the opinion of Penn and others), and 
stated that “it was not in the wisdom of God 
to propound such matters here. Serve all 
men in the truth and righteousness.” And 
gave his opinion that those who were con- 
cerned in such matters could “ discourse 
among themselves concerning such things,” 
and without bringing them into the Church. 

Marriage.—The wisdom with which the 
question of marriage was grappled with by 
Fox, from the earliest period, avoided the 
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charges, which were falsely made against 
the English Baptists, of disregarding the 
sanctity of marriage, because they, as well 
as the Friends, solemnized their marriages 
among themselves, and neglected to be 
married by the clergy of the State Church, 
and were equally cut off from the advan- 
tages of the parochial registers. ... In 
1653, Fox informs us, in an interesting 
paper * on the subject, several Friends came 
to him concerning marriages, ‘‘to know what 
they should do in that case,” and he advised 
that all marriages should be laid before 
“ faithful Friends in their church capacity.” 
The clearness of the persons proposing to 
be married, from all other engagements, was 
investigated, the consent of parents obtained. 
It was then to be left to them to “declare it, in 
the end of a meeting, and to the justices, 
and at the market cross; . . and when all 
things were clear, “ that they might appoint 
a Meeting for solemnizing the marriage.” 
Twelve Friends were to be appointed as 
witnesses, and as many more as they 
pleased, and “their relations of the world 
might come to it.” Fox held a 
strong view of the religious character of 
marriage: ‘‘ We marry none, but are wit- 
nesses of it.” Marriage “is God’s joining, 
not man’s.” It is interesting to notice that 
the form of words now used by the Society 
of Friends is that prescribed by the Direc- 
tory ¢ with very slight variations, viz.:—The 
man took the woman by the “right band” 
saying these words: “I, M.,do take thee N., 
to be my married wife, and do, in the pres- 


}ence of God and before this congregation, 


promise and covenant to be a loving and 
faithful husband unto thee, until God shall 
separate us by death,” and the wife the 
same. 

R. Barclay now proceeds to show that 
great opposition to the establishment of the 
Discipline, and the maintenance of a vigor- 
ous working Church, was made by certain 
men who had associated themselves with 
the Friends. This opposition arose from 
those who had held some of the sentiments 
of the Seekers and Ranters, whose tenets 
have been previously described, and whv 
had not wholly been brought to the sound, 
practical views of Fox and his best asso- 
ciates in the work of the ministry. 

“This originated, first, in an opposition 
to the more complete organization of the 
ministry, which Fox manifested some desire 
to render as efficient as possible, and to the 
power and influence which Fox, and the 
preachers who founded the Society, exerted. 


*Swarthmore Collection, vol. v. Dev. House, G. Fox's 
Paper.—28, 2, 1676 

+ A code of regulations concerning the different parts of 
gg worship, drawn up by the Westminster Assembly in 
1644. 
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Some of the sound 


And, secondly, to the method and order | at @ particular time.” 
which he wished to establish in the meet-| preachers replied to those who said they 
ings for worship, and in the religious con-| ‘‘ could not see ” some of these right things, 


stitution or discipline of the Society.” |“If you do not see yourselves, follow us 
The préaching of able ministers, such as| who do.” 
Howgill, was spoken of as “words without| Penn finally wrote a pamphlet, in 1673, 
power.”? Fox. was charged with taking'| in which he goes to the root of the matter, 
upon himself “the place of God,” and| and says: “Either there is such a thing as 
“ordering those whom he accounted min-|a Christian Society, or there is not.” If 
isters in his will,” and sending them “to| there is, then there is “‘ order” and chureh 
the several meetings in and about London.’’| “power” of some kind; and he held that 


He also allowed the introduction, in “ 
own meeting-houses,”’ 


upon which the Ministers usually sat. ‘ A/| 
public stock was provided and ordered,” for | 
the expenses of ministers travelling abroad, 
and was made a cause of complaint. 
Friends had adopted the custom that, in| 
their meetings, ‘all the worshippers should 
uncover the head in prayer, and that the 
order, 
as among the Episcopalians, was to be 
adopted.” 
taking off the hat in prayer, because “‘ the 
world” did so. In a second pamphlet, 
written during a time of persecution, he 
recommends the Church ‘to stand still” 
till it was abated, that is, to cease earnest, 
evangelizing labour. The Society was now 
no longer to “take delight, as some have 
done, in the greatness of its numbers.” 
Instead of meeting despite all persecution, 
Friends were to go to meeting only as they 


found “ drawings,” or “‘ movings,”’ to do so. | 


No fixed time was to be observed for meet- 
ings. ‘When Friends have provided a 
meeting-house, it may be made use of when 
they feel the stirrings in the life both with 
respect to time and place.”” The Church 
could have no officers. A minister, preach- 
ing or praying, or performing any other act) 
as a church officer (whether or not a' 
majority of the Church had agreed that, he 
was evidently called to the ministry, and 
endowed with gifts, both of grace and of 
nature, for the service), was only to be 
recognized af the moment when he said or 
did anything which any individual or the 
Church approved. Even Thomas Ellwood 
was caught with what he says was “a 
specious pretence and show of greater| 
spirituality.” 

R. Barclay, writing in 1670, on the other| 
hand, says those called Quakers “ grant that | 
there are ministers and pastors in the| 
Church. They do not affirm that the min-| 


| 


our | 
of things like to! 
‘pulpits;” referring to the raised platforms | 


some were more qualified to counsel and 
direct in the Church than others. Fox, 
though severely and unjustly spoken against, 
maintained true Christian charity and gen- 
tleness, combined with decision. 

John Story and John Wilkinson, who 
'had been eminent preachers, took the lead 
|of the party who objected to good church 
government, and were helped by one 


| William Rodgers, a man of some account 
either of reverently standing, as| 


amongst the Presbyterians, or of kneeling, | 


at Bristol. 
It was to correct these false ideas that 


| Robert Barclay wrote his short treatise on 
One John Perrott objected to) 


church government, entitled ‘‘ The Anarchy 
of the Ranters,”” which was approved by the 
‘“‘Second-day Morning Meeting,” in London. 
In this he proves that, from its rise, the 
Church has had an internal government, and 
that “‘ ordinarily God hath, in the communi- 
cating of His will under His Gospel, em- 
ployed such, whom He had made use of in 
gathering of His Church, and in feeding 
and watching over them, though not exclud- 
ing others.” Nearly all the leading men 
of the Society wrote upon the subject of 
church order during this discussion. Isaac 
Penington was appealed to in prison, and 
replied that “ Christ had appointed spiritual 
order and government to be in His Church 
and congregation, and it was right that the 
body and common members of the Churches 
were to hearken to the pastors, Overseers 
and bishops,” ‘‘such as watch for the soul, 
such as not only lay the foundation, but 
carry on the building to perfection.” Their 
duty was “to obey them in the Lord, to 
submit to this ministry.” This was not a 
turning away from the guidance of the 
Spirit, because “God had set up the measure 
of life in him that hearkeneth.” 

Our author bere adds, in conformity with 
the view he presses repeatedly, of the greater 
\authority of ministers in the early times 
of the Society, and the relative infrequency 
of silent meetings, a paragraph, for which he 
| gives but little direct proof. He says: “It 
is obvious that one of the most important 





istry is common to all, but that there be| points in the movement was an opposition 
some pastors and teachers, yet that hinders to the introduction, by Fox, of a more regular 
not that any at a time may speak, for it is|and teaching ministry. It became more 
one thing to be particularly called to the| and more evident that congregations could 
ministry, and another to be moved to speak| not thrive on silent prayer alone, and 
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prophecy in the sense of a few words |them birth and which for a long time 
dropped by way of exhortation and encuur-| characterized their life, they have begun to 
agement, or personal experience, and, there-| deteriorate, to lose their power. When 
fore, there is an emphasis placed on the one |they have refused to add to the faith of the 
side, on Christ being a sufficient ‘‘teacher,”| past “the present truth,” the result has 
and that they needed not “outward|been the same. And when in feverish haste 
teachers ;” and, on the other side, to the|to outrun all others, they have speculated, 


fact that Christ, when He ascended up on 
high, gave ‘outward teachers” to His 
Church. 
‘‘a motion, or command, from the Spirit” 


On one side it was urged that| 


and conjectured, and become wise above 
|that which is written, they have made ship- 
wreck of faith. This is the lesson of all 
\church history.— Herald of Life. 


was required for all things we do in a} 


ebhurch cryacity; on the other, it was 
answered by Penn, that we are bound to 
“do all to the praise and glory of God,” 


and we were not ‘‘to wait for a motion of) 


the Spirit for everything.” 

In several places the Wilkinson and Story 
party separated, and set up independent 
meetings, in several instances seizing pos- 
session of the established meeting-houses, 
and excluding those members who held with 
the great body of the Society. 

‘The controversy was, at last, pretty 


~<oo —— 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

The sermon began with the word “bless- 
ed” and with an octave of beatitudes. 
But it was a new revelation of beatitude. 
The people were expec'ing a Messiah who 
should break the yoke off their necks, a 
king clothed in earthly splendor, and mani- 
fested in the pomp of victory and vengeance. 
‘Their minds were haunted with legendary 
| prophecies, as to how He should stand on 


much handed over to Thomas Ellwood, and | the shore of Joppa, and bid the sea pour out 

not the least instructive and amusing part | its pearls and treasures at His feet; how 

of itis to be found in a passage at arms,|He should clothe them with jewels and 

in rhyme, between Rodgers and Ellwood.” | scarlet, and feed them with a sweeter manna 
‘Fox and his preachers have departed,’’ | than the wilderness had known. 

Rodgers says, “from the ancient path.”) But Christ reveals to them another King, 

‘““They (the preachers) laboured hard to|another happiness—the riches of poverty, 


gain more proselytes,’’ and 


«Preachers approved by man beyond the seas went, 
Who, when they wanted moneys to proceed, 
The Church her cash did then supply their need.”’ 


Ellwood replies : 


“« The blest Apostles sometimes others sen?, 
And sometimes, also sent by others, went.” 


«« Canst thou imagine they who thus were sent 
On the mere motion of the Apostle went? 
No: They no question i themselves did find, 
The same good motion stirring up their mind ; 
With what the good Apostle did advise _ 
The Holy Ghost in them did harmonize.” 


He asserts: 


*« That ’tis the Church’s duty to supply 
The needful wants of all her ministry.” 


He ends “by lines, says Barclay, ‘‘ which 
have proved prophetic: ” 
4s Must Christ be so confined he may not send 
Any but such as have estates to spend ? 


God bless us from such doctrine and such teachers, 
As will admit of none but wealthy preachers.” 


The principles of the Separatists would 
not work, and by 1799 their congregations 
had nearly died out. 


. 


A TRUE worD.—When any body of re- 
ligious people have deserted or ceased to 
regard as important the truths which gave 


ithe royalty of meekness, the high beatitude 
sorrow and persecution. 

| And this new law, which should not 
only command, but also aid, was to be set 
forth in beneficent manifestation —at once as 
salt to preserve the world from corruption, 
}and as a light to guide it in the darkness. 
| And then follows a comparison of the new 
|law of mercy with the old law of threaten- 
ing; the old was transitory, this permanent; 
the old was a type and shadow, the new a 
fulfilment and completion ; the old demanded 
obedience in outward action, the new was 
| to permeate the thoughts; the old contained 
the rule of conduct, the new the secret of 
obedience. The command, “ Thou shalt not 
murder ”’ was henceforth extended to angry 
words and feelings of hatred. The germ of 
adultery was shown to be involved in a 
lascivious look. The prohibition of perjury 
was extended to every vain and unnecessary 
oath. The law of equivalent revenge was 
superseded by a law of absolute self-abuega- 
tion. The love due to our neighbor was 
extended also to our enemy. Henceforth, 
the children of the kingdom were to aim at 
nothing less than this, namely, to be perfect, 
as their Father in heaven is perfect. 

And the new life which was to issue 
from this new law was to be contrasted in 
all respects with that routine of exagger- 
ated scruples and Pharisaic formalism which 


| of 
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had hitherto been regarded as the highest | 
type of religious conversation. Alms were) 
to be given, not with noisy ostentation, but | 
in modest secrecy. Prayers were to be| 
uttered, not with hypocritic publicity, but 
in holy solitude. Fasting was te be exer- 
cised, not as a belauded virtue, but as a} 
private self-denial. And al! these acts of 
devotion were to be offered with sole refer- 
ence to the love of God, in a simplicity | 
which sought no earthly reward, but which 
stored up for itself a heavenly and incorrupt- 
ible treasure. And the service to be sincere, 
must be entire and undistracted. The cares 
and anxieties of life were not to divert its 
earnestness or to trouble its repese. The! 
God to whom it was directed was a Father 
also, and He who ever feeds the fowls of the 
air, which neither sow nor reap, and clothes | 
in their more than regal loveliness, the) 
flowers of the field, would not fail to clothe 
and feed, and that without need for their 
own toilsome anxiety, the children who 
seek His righteousness as their first desire. | 

And what should be the basis of such 
service? The selfexamination which is-| 
sues in a gentleness which will not condemn, 
in a charity that cannot believe, in a ignor- 
ance that will not know, the sins of others; | 
the reserve which will not waste or degrade 
things holy; the faith which seeks for'| 
strength from above and knows that, seek- 
ing rightly, it shall obtain; the self-denial 
which, in the desire to increase God’s glory 
and man’s happiness, sees the sole guide of | 
its actions towards all the world. 

The gate was strait, the path narrow, | 
but it led to life; by the lives and actions of | 
those who professed to live by it, and point | 
it out, they were to judge whether their | 
doctrine was true or false; without this 
neither words of orthodoxy would avail, | 
nor works of power. 

Lastly, He warned them that be who, 
heard these sayings and did them was like 
a wise man who built a house with founda- 
tions dug deeply into the living rock, whose | 
house, because it was founded upon a rock, 
stood unshaken amid the vehement beating 
of storm and surge: but he who heard and 
did them not was likened “unto a foolish | 
man that built his house upon the sand; and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew and beat upon that| 
house: and it fell, and great was the fall | 
of it.” 

Such in barest and most colorless outline 
are the topics of that mighty sermon; nor is 
it marvellous that they who heard it, “ were | 
astonished at the doctrine.” Their main | 
astonishment was that He taught ‘‘as one! 
having authority and not as the scribes.” 
The teaching of their scribes was narrow, 
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dogmatic, materia!; it was cold in manner, 
frivolous in matter, second-hand, and itera- 
tive in its very essence, with no freshness 
in it, no force, no fire; servile to all authority, 
opposed to all independence; at once eru- 
dite and foolish, at once contemptuous and 
mean; never passing a hair’s breadth beyond 
the carefully-watched boundary line of 
commentary and precedent; full of balanced 
inference and orthodoxy, hesitancy, and im- 
possible literalism, intricate with legal petti- 
ness and labyrinthine system; elevating mere 
memory above genius, and repetition above 
originality; concerned only about Priests 
and Pharisees, in Temple and synagogue, 
or school or sanhedrim, and mostly occupied 
with things infinitely little. It was not 
indeed wholly devoid of moral significance, 
nor is it impossible to find here and there 
among the debris of it, a noble thought; 
but it was occupied a thousand-fold more 
with Levitical minutie about mint, and 
anise, and cummin, and the length of 
fringes, and the breadth of phylacteries, and 
the washing of cups and platters, and the 
particular quarter of a second when new 
moons and Sabbath-days began. But this 
teaching of Jesus was wholly different in 
its character, and as much grander as the 
temple of the morning sky under which it 
was uttered, was grander than the stifling 
synagogue or crowded school. . . . . 

It flowed forth as sweetly and as lav 


ishly 
to single listeners as to enraptured crowds; 
and some of the very richest revelations 
were vouchsafed, neither to rulers nor to 
multitudes, but tothe persecuted outcast of 
the Jewish synagogue, to the timid inquirer 
in the lonely midnight, and the frail woman 


by the noon-day well. And it dealt, not 
with scrupulous tithes and ceremonial cleans- 
ings, but with the human soal, with human 


destiny, and human life—with Hope and 


Charity and Faith Springing from 
the depths of holy emotions, it thrilled the 
being of every listener as with an electric 
flame. In a word, its authority was the 
authority of the Divine Incarnate ; it wasa 
voice of God, speaking in the utterance of 
man; its austere purity was yet pervaded 
with tenderest sympathy, and its awful 
severity with an unutterable love. It is, to 
borrow the image of the wisest of the 
Latin fathers, a great sea whose smiling 
surface breaks into refreshing ripples at the 
feet of our little ones, but into whose un- 
fathomable depths the wisest may gaze with 
the shudder of amazement and the thrill of 
love.—From Farrar’s Life of Christ. 


ae - 


Cryine to Gop.—Several children of a 
family were once playing in a garden, when 
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one fell into a tank. When the father heard 
of it he asked each what means they thought 
of to rescue their brother from his perilous 
situation. Inquiring of the youngest, he 
said, ‘‘ John, what did you do to rescue your 
brother?” The boy answered, “ Father, 
what could I do? I am so young that I 
could not do anything, but I stood and cried 
as loud as I could.”’ If each cannot bring a 
ladder or a rope, all can cry; all can plead 
with God.— The Child’s World. 


- 


“NO HARM!” 


“Ye are not your own, ye are bought with a price.” 


Is ‘‘no harm” a sufficient reason for the 
course of action of one who is a disciple of 
the Lord Jesus Christ? Is it really come 
to this with thy soul, that because there is) 
‘“‘no harm” in that course of action, or in 
that place, that thou feelest justified in giv-| 
ing it thy sanction? Wast thou placed in| 
the world simply to do “no harm” day by 
day? Dost thou not know that the life thy | 
Lord and Master lived on earth was not one 
that was merely negative with regard to| 
evil, but also positive with regard to what| 





was good ; and that, as a disciple, thou art 
acting in treason to His cause if thou takest | 
any other course? True religion is no neg-| 
ative thing. It is aggressive. It is posi-| 
tive, decided, unmistakable. It is this nega 
tive religion and this negative conduct in 
Christian men and women that is just now | 
the great drag on the wheels of living Chris- | 
tianity. Everything is negative; and pro- 
vided men are found in a course that is neg- 
ative as tu evil, they are satisfied! Look at} 
it in the modern style of dress, look at it in 
the luxury in the houses of Christians and 
the manner in which they live, look at it in 
the increasing conformity to the customs of 
the world, look at it onevery side. Itis the 
gangrene eating out the very vitals of every 

thing holy and heavenly—evervthing that 
is like what Christ was upon earth. The great 
aim of many men and women —of Christian 
men and women—is just to avoid what is 
evil, and beyond that there seems little con- 
cern. To have the mark of heaven upon us 
clearly—in our dress, in our drawing rooms, 
at our parties, at our firesides, in our chil- 
dren, in our servants, in our manners, in our 
habits, in our morning calls, and in our con- 
tinued deportment, so as to be not only nega 

tive wit! regard to evil, but living witnesses 
for the Lord Jesus, everywhere and in all 

things—this is what we want now. O that 
we had it! O that every Christian reader of 
these lines would resolve that henceforth no 
negative conduct should be bis or hers, but 
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that the ‘‘epistle” should be seen, “ known 
and read of all men!” Let it not be said, “But 
I get no harm at the oratorio, the concert, or 
the ball. I hear and see a great deal, on the 
contrary, that is often elevating and useful.”’ 
Ask thyself these questions: ‘“‘Will that place 
Iam going to make me more humble, more 
heavenly, more like Christ? Will it make a 
Saviour more precious to me than He was be- 
fore? Can I, before going, ask the Lord to go 
with me to it? Will it make a throne of grace 
more precious, impart a keener relish for the 
study of my precious Bible, give a more un- 
worldly tone to my life, and make mea 
clearer and more.unmistakable witness for 
Christ in the world? 

If thou canst answer all these questions sat- 
isfactorily, with an honest and true heart, on 
thy knees before God, then go. If thou canst 
not, if a shadow of doubt crosses thy mind, 
then beware! Thou goest without God, 
and every step taken without the full 
approval of the Spirit of God _ wit- 
nessing to thy secret conscience, carries 
with it a corresponding measure of with- 
drawal of light, and life, and strength from 
thy soul. Beware! the presence of clergy- 
men or ministers, or even that of an angel 
from heaven, cannot give thee the slightest 
pretext for being there, if the questions re- 
ferred to cannot be satisfactorily answered 
in God’s secret presence. 

Beware of negative religion, negative 
Christian conduct. Let us see that both the 
one and other are positive and aggressive. 
Let us see that there is a clear mark of 
heaven constantly upon us. Let us see that 
the “living epistle ” be n-ither unintelligi- 
ble, disfigured, nor blotted. Let us remem- 
ber that we are left down here to witness 
clearly for Christ, and that if we are not do- 
ing this we have no right to one bour of our 
existence. Let us carry this living testi- 
mony into everything, not only into church 
or chapel, the religious party, the mission- 
ary or prayer-mecting, but into everything. 
Let it be clear in ourselves, in our houses, 
our children, our servants, our places 
of business, and in our morning calls. 
We need it—the day is evil—iniquity 
abounds—w ridliuess, under’ the garb of 
religion, is rolling in like a flood —supersti- 
tion and infidelity are stalking through the 
land with giant strides—the trail of the ser- 
pent is on every green tree—the Lord is at 
hand Let us “‘ redeem the time,” for it is 
very short. Let our life and conduct bear 
the only testimony worthy of a Christian 
man—‘ To me to live is Christ.” ‘“ For 
even hereunto were ye called: because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, that ye should follow His steps.” (1 
Peter ii.21.)—From the ‘Christian Times.” 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE MAINE PROHIBI- 


TORY LAW. 


In a letter’ addressed by Neal Dow to 
Joshua L. Baily, and printed in the Phila- 
delphia Press, he says, under date Seventh 
mo. 31st, 1877, ‘Ever since the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic in Maine was adopted, 
twenty-six years ago, it has been constantly 
asserted by men impelled by interest or 
appetite, that the statute was a failure—that 
it did not in any degree diminish the sale or 
consumption of strong drink. 

The liquor traffic in Maine is reduced to 
very small proportions and is entirely sup- 
pressed, except in two or three of the larg 
er towns, aud is there confined to the 


lowest and vilest part of the foreign popula-| 


tion, and is carried on with the utmost 
secrecy and caution, and it will continue io 
that way until it shall be declared by law to 
be a felony, and be punished as such, and it 
will very soon come to that in Maine... . 

There is now no one in this State engaged 
however covertly, in the liquor traffic, except 
such as are willing to hazard the jail for the 
sake of the a. profits. 

wan : The liquor trade is for- 
bidden iu every branch of it, under penal- 
ties of heavy fines and long terms in prison. 
We have several convicted rumsellers now 
in jail for various terms, from six months to 
twenty-one months, There is not in all 
this State a brewery or distillery in opera- 
tion. Before the late act additional there 


were one distillery and two breweries and 


one manufactory of bogus wine, but on the 
12th day of March of this year their fires were 
extinguished. In Maine I do not think 
there is any restaurant where liquors are 
sold, nor is there one “ barkeeper.”’ 

There comes from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics the statement that the expenditure for 
intoxicating liquors in the United States is 
about $750,000,000 annually. The propor- 
tionate share of that for Maine would be 
aboot $27,000,000, reckoning cost and loss. 
Before the Maine law our people consumed 
their full share of these liquors or worse. 
But now the drink bill of Maine is not more 
than $1,000,000, if it is so much, and the 
difference between these two sums represents 
our annual savings in this one department 
of expenditure, and the consequence is that 
Maine has suffered far less than any other 
part of the country from the present finan- 
cial crisis and stagnation in business. 

I repeat here that there never was a time 
when the policy of prohibition to the liquor 
traffic was more firmly established in the 
public opinion of Maine than it is now. 
The original Maine law was passed through 
the Legislature of 1851 by a vote of 86 to 


40 inthe House and 18 to 10 in the Senate. 
At the last session of our Legislature, Jan- 
uary, 1877, after an experience of twenty- 
six years of the results of prohibition, an 
act additional, with greatly increased penal- 
ties, passed through both houses without a 
dissenting vote. 

This remarkable fact indicates the opinion 
and the deliberate resolve of the people of 
Maine upon the matter, better than any 
quantity of speeches and resolutions and 
temperance meetings could do it. The 
people of Maine regard the liquor traffic as 
“the gigantic crime of crimes,” and the 
time is not distant when it will be treated 
, as such in our laws. 


Very truly yours, Neat Dow. 


—: 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 











During a recent discussion in the English 
House of Commons of a bill for the better 


,| management of prisons, an amendment was 


\offered by H. Pease, that “It is expe- 
|dient to abolish the penalty of death, and 
to substitute for that penalty, penal servi- 
tude for life.’ H. Pease supported the 
‘amendment with a speech, in which he 
| showed, by statistics, that crimes to which 
the death penalty was formerly attached, 
diminished in frequency after that penalty 
was removed. The executions for the last 
sixteen years had averaged twenty-four a 
year. 

John Bright also advocated the amend- 
ment, and cited a case wherein a young man 
had been executed without its being clear 
that he had been guilty of murder in the 
manner contemplated by the law as punisb- 
able by death. The amendment was lost by 








a vote of fifty to one hundred and fifty-five. 

The following countries or States have 
abolished or discontinued capital punishment, 
according to a report issued by the Howard 
Association : 

Michigan, total abclition since March, 1, 
1847; Rhode Island, total abolition since 
1852; Wisconsin, total abolition since 1853; 
Jowa, total abolitiov since 1872; Maine, 
total abolition since 1876; Illinois, diseon- 
tinuance of capital punishment; Tennessee, 
discontinuance. There are also one or two 
other American States which have virtually 
abandoned this punishment. 

Tuscany, Italy, no execution since 1830. 
Russia, for about 125 years, since the reign 
of the Empress Elizabeth, A.D. 1750, 
sapital punishment has been abolished for 
all but political crimes, with the exception 
of a very few of the worst cases of murder. 
But these executions have been so rare that, 
practically and generally speaking, it may be 
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said that capital punishment has been | 


abolished (and with good success, too), in 
this vast Empire, for a century and a quar- 
ter. Holland, totally abolished by law in 
1870, but no executions since 1860. Switzer- 
land, totally abolished 1874, after the pre- 
vious successful experiment of abolition in 
several cantons, viz., for twenty years in| 
Neuchatel, seven years in Tessin, and five | 
years in Zurich. Portugal, no executions 
since 1846; Roumania, abolished in 1864; 
Belgium, no execution since 1863; Saxony, | 
no execution since 1868; Oldenburg, Nas- 
sau, Weimar, Wurtemburg, Baden, practical | 
discontinuance of capital punishment since 
1870; Prussia, practical or at least gen-| 
eral discontinuance since 1870. Colombia, 
Venezuela, &c., abolished; Austria, almost 
discontinued ; Indiana, Oregon, &c., &c., al-| 
most or wholly discontinued. 

The collective and united experience of 
the above countries, for such varied periods 
and with such differing populations, affords 
a strong and very sufficient proof that»the | 
punishment of death is not necessary - for | 
the security of human life—nay, rather, that | 
its abolition increases that security. | 

| 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 25, 1877. 


“BE SOBER.” | 

An injunction so repeated, and a quality | 
of mind required by the Bible of all classes 
of believers, must be important. The 
bishops or presbyters, and the deacons’ 
wives, the aged men and the aged women, 
the young men and the young women, were 
alike to be sober.* Whether in office or 
only common members, the exhortation is 
applied to each. The officers were to be “of 
@ sound mind,” thoughtful, self-restrained, 
prudent, able to prevent their imaginations 
from running away with them in matters 
of doctrine, or leading them into visionary 
schemes and practices. They were to hold 
the mysteries of the faith with a well- 
balanced grasp, avoiding useless questions, 
which gender strifes and lead away from 
wise and useful Christian conduct. 

The preachers were to distinguish the 
flights of fancy, from that opening of the. 





| 


truths of Scripture and those treasures of a| 


*1 Tim, fii. 2, 11. 
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garnered experience, which the Holy Spirit 
has imparted, and which He enables the 
minister to apply to the present needs of 


| those he addresses. 


The aged had need to be sober and 
vigilant, for the end was near. The decline 
of their energy would not release them 
from temptation, whether to ease, to undue 
exacting of attentions from others, or to 
fruitlessness, instead of being green and 
bringing forth fruit even in old age. 

The young, whose very privilege would 
seem to be the absence of care, have yet 
need to be thoughtful, and not intoxicated 
with “life’s mere and breathing charm.” 
Theirs is a time of seed-sowing, of forma- 
tion of character, of vivid emotions and 
strong temptations; even death may come 
to youth. They have need to “ consider,” 
to ‘‘remember God,’ and to exercise that 
watching unto prayer, which Peter conjoins 
with soberness. 

Young men are particularly exhorted to 
be ‘‘sober-minded or discreet.”* ‘‘ They 
should be steady in their behavior, superior 
to sensual temptations, and constant in the 


\exercise of every part ‘of self-government,” 


says Doddridge, upon this passage. A 
youth well-ordered, and free from lax indis- 


‘eretions, will be the basis of a noble and 


trusted manhood, or womanhood. 

The common temptation to vanity in 
spiritual things, is checked by the advice 
to every man ‘not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but to think 
soberly, according as God hath given to 
every man the proportion of faith.” 

Yet the soberness of the Bible is not a 


|joyless asceticism ; it permits us to accept 


with gratitude all those innocent things 
which our Heavenly Father has given us 
richly to enjoy. Neither is it a dull ani- 
formity, or worldly respectability in matters 
of religion. It will reject the follies of 
cultured ritualism, or the crudities of excited 
meetings, but it will be ready to say 
with Paul, ‘‘ Whether we be _ beside our- 


\selves, it is for God; or whether we be 


sober, it is for your cause.” Cold, prudent 


| formalists, or worldly professors, may charge 


with extravagance the devoted and wisely 


| © Tit. ii. 6. 
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fervent Christian worker. The Saviour 
Himself was thought beside Himself, by 
His kinsmen, Mark iii, 21. Rightly estimat- 
ing the issues of eternity, and the value of 
souls, and moved by the constraining love 
of Christ, men may beseech their fellows 
publicly and from house to house, yea, day 
and night, with tears, to be reconciled unto 
God. The solemn earnestness of a revival, 
or work for the uplifting of the fallen, the 
philanthropy which undertakes the nearest 
or most distant and seemingly hopeless task, 
or grapples with such evils as intemperance 
and war, are consonant with sobriety. 

Lastly, soberness is linked with hope. 
It is sober wisdom to obey the commands of 
Christ, which the covetous, or the worldly 
prudent, deride, to build upon the Rock, 
and ‘“‘hope to the end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto us at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 


- — 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS. 


Walter Robson arrived in this city on the 19th 
inst, on his proposed visit to the Yearly Meetings 
to be held in this country during this autumn. 
He had a comfortable voyage, and had reli- 
gious service on one First day evening with his 
fellow-passengers. 
came by the same vessel, to join Sarah B. Sat- 
terthwaite as her companion. 

Stanley Pumphrey expected to sail from Liverl- 
pool on the 16th instant, in company with his wife, 
to prosecute the remainder of the religious service 
in this country, indicated in the certificates granted 
him last year. Helen Balkwill and her compan- 
ion, Susan Doyle, expected to sail on the same 
vessel. 

At Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 6, 1877, 
Benjamin P. Brown, of Rich Square, N. C., was 
present. He attended also Philadelphia, Con- 
cord, Salem and Caln Quarterly Meetings. 

Samuel Morris returned the minute granted 
him for service in Canada, with information that 
he had attended Canada Yearly Meetigg, and all 
the particular meetings composing it: also had 
appointed some meetings for non-members, and 
had held several with the Indians of the Six Na- 
tions in Canada. He had met with great kind- 
ness from Friends, and much Christian openness. 

David Heston returned a minute granted him 
for service among the miners of the West, with 
information that he had held ten or twelve meet- 





Hannah Thistlethwaite also | 
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ings in the mining camps in Colorado, where 
there were no meeting-houses, or arrangements 
for religious meetings. The miners came out 
freely tothe meetings, which, though often discour- 
aging at the beginning, closed with much solemni- 
ty and feeling. He had also held several meet- 
ings in towns where there were meetings of other 
religious denominations. 

Samuel Emlen obtained a minute from Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting, to visit all the Quarterly 
Meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, some 
of the meetings composing them, and for such 
religious service as way should open for within 
their limits. 

From the British Friend and (London) Friend, 
it appears that Langley Kitching will accompany 
Isaac Sharp on his journey to the East. Also, 
that Theodore Harris, a minister, has received 
certificates from his Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings for a like service with Isaac Sharp. 

Rufus P. King has been at Pales, in Wales, 
Neath, Swansea, Cardiff, Gloucester, and Ciren- 
cester. Thence he went to Aberdeen, accom- 
panied by Robert Doeg, intending for Shetland 
Isles. Dougan Clark had attended Friends’ 
meeting at Rochester, and also held a series of 
meetings in the Corn Exchange of that city. It 
is added ‘‘a solemn weighty feeling pervaded all.’’ 
D. Clark was also at the General Meeting held at 
Leominster. A tent was used—one thousand 
were present on one occasion. The meetings 
continued for eight days. Several ministers 
present. ‘The Gospel message flowed freely, 
and numbers of people seemed to be very much 
tendered. We humbly trust that numbers of 
these, through the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus, found forgiveness.” 


oa 


Book Norice.—Poems by Fane Budge. 
Samuel Harris & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, 
London. The incidents which have suggested the 
most of these poems are such as affect the deeper 
currents of feeling, and the poems themselves 
are maiked by a simple sweetness and purity, 
which is in itself an excellence. In poetic merit 
they sustain the modest claims of the writer in 
the introduction to the volume. They have the 
quality lacking in many of the works of the 
greatest masters of song, that they make the 
reader stronger for good, and are ‘“‘words that 
help and heal.” 


ET SE RA AARNE, A NRL PRETEEN 


MARRIED. 


PUMPHREY—GRUBB.—-At Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Sudbury, England, on the 17th of Seveath 
month, Stanley Pumphrey, of Worcester, to Sarah, 
daughter of Jonathan and Elizabeth Grubb. 
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DIED. 

RICKETSON.—In Au Sable, Clinton Co., N. Y., 
Fifth mo. 9th, 1877, James Ricketson, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member of Ferrisburg Monthly 
Meeting, Vermont. He had been afilicted for years. 
In his last illness, he was a great sufferer, and was 
favored with resignation to the Divine will. His 
family have the consoling evidence that his end was 

ace. 

RICHARDS.—On the gth of Eighth month, 
Margaret C., wife of Jonathan Richards, in her 
61st year. A member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia for the Western District. Though 
an invalid for a long time, her illness did not seem to 
be of an alarming nature until within a few days of 
her death; during which time, a spirit of resignation 
was impressively manifested, and her confidence was 
sure in the promise—as she frequently repeated it— 
«« He will never leave nor forsake those who call upon 
His name.” “He will take care of me—in His 
gentle arms I rest.”” Her Christian love for the 
Indians, among whom her husband was so long 
engaged as Agent, was warm and deep. It was mani- 
fested by faithful and fruitiul efforts for their improve- 
ment, especially that of the women, whilst she was 


with them, and by an active interest which continued 
to the close of her life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


I like the editorial in last number (52) of 
Friends’ Review. I have been reading of 
similar times in the reigns of Edward III., 
Richard II., and some of their successors. 
The “vagabond:,” and “sturdy beggars,” 
and discontented laborers, were never put 
down by severe laws. The milder statut:s 
of Queen Elizabeth, her firmness in support- 
ing !aw and government—peace and slowly 
reviving trade and industry, with wi-e regula- 
tions for the care of the indigent, and houses 
of correction for idlers, brought about a 
change to security and prosperity. M. R.H. 


eo. —_ 


Matamoras, Mexico, Eighth mo. 1st, 1877. 
Editor of Friends’ Review, 


Dear Friends :—As some time has passed 
since we have informed the readers of Friends’ 
Review directly of the progress of this mis- 
sion, I beg leave to note a few facts for their 
information. In Fourth mo. last I paid a 
visit to San Fernando, where considerable 
interest was manifested by some residents, 
in the work of the Gospel. On entering the 
house of Prudencio Reyna, I found the 
Bible on his table, and many of our tracts 
also, evidencing his continued interest in the 
work. He had distributed many tracts left 
there by J. Mireles, in 1873. Quite a num- 
ber of our publications were put in circula- 
tion by sale and otherwise; and the people 
manifested the most open hospitality, and 
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were unwilling to accept anything for our 
expenses there. I had the pleasure of stay- 
ing with a numerous and influential family, 
and was introduced to a Jarge portion of the 
residents. Much opportunity for social re- 
ligious instruction was afforded me. As our 
friends are aware, public meetings can only 
be held where there are places registered for 
that purpose, and this registration is for per- 
manent work. As my stay could not exceed 
two weeks, and the small-pox was very 
prevalent, no attempt was made to open 3 
place of public worship. My own illness 
made a prompt return home a necessity, and 
it was some weeks ere I fully recovered. 
By the return of our friends a quantity of 
books were sent for the use of our colpor- 
teur, Calixto Lara, whom we expected to 
send in a few weeks in that direction. He 
went to a ranche and brought in his horse, 
and was nearly ready when his horse was 
stolen, and we were obliged to delay. In 
the meantime the sanitary condition of our 
city, became most unfavorable ; an epidemic 
disease carried off a large number of chil- 
dren, and a few grown people. Three of 
our members died, also quite a number of 
our acquaintances. In Sixth mo. there were 
seventy-eight deaths in the city as reported 
to the City Council, being forty-two more 
deaths than births. By the latter part of 
Sixth mo. this disease had abated, but was 
followed by the most malignant type of 
measles, which had not been known here for 
many years. It has been well nigh univer- 
sal, quite a number having died of it dur.ng 
last month. 

We had been carrying on two schools for 
the children of our members and those in- 
clined toward us, when this disease made its 
appearance in the girls’ school, where there 
were eighteen girls. The boys’ school had 
then twenty pupils. Besides our usual toils, 
we were often watching by the bedside of 
the sick, and during the prevalence of the 
first disease, my wife became so unwell that 
it became necessary for her to spend a week 
in a ranche on the sea-shore, from whence she 
returned only to find sickness more univer- 
sal, for besides the measles, malarious fevers 
began to show themselves. In the midst of 
these difficulties, and just before we were 
both prostrated by illness, we received 
notice that owing to the pecuniary pressure, 
the funds were very low, and the amount 
we had been receiving would have to be re- 
duced, and our work must be restricted to 
meet the emergency. Just before we re- 
ceived this information we began a new edi- 


tion of La Lira Evangelica to meet calls_ 


from the interior, and were obliged to carry 
it through in order to meet these calls. 
We have been publishing this year ‘ El 


cit @ & Fe es CU eee 
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Ramo de Olivo,” monthly, for grown people, 
and ‘La Luz de la Ninez,” weekly, for the 
children, which is distribeted every First-day 
in several Bible-schools. The former has 
more lengthy and instructive articles, but 
the latter paper has called forth much inter- 
est, nearly all our Mexican exchanges come 
directed to it; among these are some of the 
most noted papers in the country. ‘Zl 
Monitor Republicano,” a daily at $12.00 per 
annum, comes in exchange for this juvenile 
paper. Several have spoken favorably of it. 
It has seemed necessary to try to keep up 
both of our papers, as the mail jines seem to 
be very prompt, and this part of the country 
in good communication with the interior. 
We have received exchanges from very re- 
mote points, as far as Chiapas, and most of 
the reports of pronunciamentos are evident- 
ly false. 

The excitement over the order given to 
General Ord seems to have quieted down in 
some degree, though it is justly censured by 
all the Mexican papers, and was never less 
called for than at this time. The friends of 
peace should not allow such impolitic meas- 
ures to pass without their censure, for it is 
better even for nations to suffer wrong than 
todo wrong. It is also important to watch 
against the desire which animates some to 
seek a pretext for keeping a large army | 
to burden the resources of the nation. 
Mexico has suffered much injustice already, 
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and is paying heavy reclamations for what| 
many of the oldest and most honored Texans | 
declare to be fabulous pretences, of stock | 
which never existed except on paper. This 
I believe is true of many of these reclama- 
tions, though others may be correct. 

We would call the attention of Friends to | 
the fact that the limited resources of the| 
mission will require constant giving to keep 
the work moving. The advantages already 
gained during six years of labor will enable | 
the work to increase on as low a sum as any 
similar mission can possibly be maintained. 
The interest manifested here was never 
great-r, and the Lord has blessed us with 
efficient and self-sacrificing native laborers, 
We are ready to economize in every possible 
way ourselves. The Macedonian crv comes 
from every point, especially from the towns 
in Southern Tamaulipas, but the laborers 
cannot go forward without means. What is 
needed is a continued interest. It must 
be borne in mind that the work is dependent 
on voluntary contributions; but a small part 
of the appropriations made by one or two 
Yearly Meetings have ever been paid in, nor 
is it probable that they will be, owing to the 
scarcity, already so well known to readers 
of Friends’ Review. It must be acknowledged 
that the interest in foreign mission work has 
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had far too little attention among Friends 
in America, who are much behind Friends 
in Great Britain in this respect. Whilst to 
us it would be much more pleasant to live 
by our own toil, and be surrounded by the 
pleasures of home, a sense of duty has called 
us to this land, and we are ready and feel 
bound to rémain so long as God opens a way 
for us to do so. 

Already the emergency has forced us to 
dismiss two assistants in the school and 
printing work, and for two weeks past my 
own health has prevented active participa- 
tion in the work, but we trust that these 
severe trials may be but for a time. 

I believe that organized effort in every 
Monthly Meeting would enable all the mis- 
sions to grow; it is from them that help is 
to be expected. A smaller religious body (the 
Moravians), have numerous missions in 
every clime, but we believe they have no 
settlement without active effort to aid the 
missionary cause. Among Friends the 
cause is but little understood, and perhaps 
in some parts misunderstood, and we believe 
very few Monthly Meetings have taken 
active steps to keep informed in regard to 
the work. We recommend the work to the 
care and sympathy of the church, wi hout 
whose aid it cannot be maintained. Shall a 
work so eminently blessed to many benighted 
souls be allowed to languish for want of 
means? Your friend, 

SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 


—_ -_ 
. 


Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, Ind. Ter.,} 
July 17, 1877. § 


Dear friend:—The Cheyenne and Arapa- 
hoe Manual Labor and Boarding School has 
averaged 111 scholars the past nine months’ 
term—ending June 30th. All board in the 
school; and if they wish, visit their camp 
homes once in one or two weeks. 

The health of the school is now good; but 
measles, whoopins-cough and mumps inter- 
fered with our regular work within the term. 
One death occurred—an Arapahoe girl about 
ten years old. 

We teach the common school branches, a 
variety of industrial arts, Bible truths— 
everything that in our judgment will help to 
convert the children from filthiness to clean- 
liness—from paupers to self-supporting men 
and women—from savages to Christians. 
We are laboring in the school-room, in the 
kitchen, on the play-ground, and in the field 
to bring about this change. The school im- 
proves in speaking English, in reading, and 
in penmanship. Some can reckun in the 


firs: four rules of arithmetic, and in denomi- 
nate numbers. 


Since October lst we have paid the chil- 
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dren over four hundred dollars ($400) for 
such work as relieved white employees. At 
present they own 163 head of cattle, which 
cost $1,307; 40 head of hogs, $80; three 
colts, $31; making a total of stock which 
cost $1,418. These were all earned by the| 
children since March, 1875, excepting twen-| 
ty-eight head of cattle given by Cheyennes to | 
their children. One Cheyenne woman 
dressed and sold fifty buffalo robes for $250, 
with which she purchased twenty-five of the 
twenty-eight head just mentioned, and gave 
them to her daughter, one of the school girls. 
One Cheyenne girl has bought five head of 
cattle with money paid her for wasbing. 
Each of two other girls owns a cow earned | 
in the same way. One Arapahoe boy bas| 
thirteen head of cattle, all bought with 
money earned since he has been in school. | 
The cattle are all registered and branded for 
the boy or girl who has earned the money to 
pay for them. 

This season we have under cultivation 
120 acres of corn. This is divided into four 
fields, and a certain number of boys take 
charge of each field. We also have ten) 
acres in potatoes, sorghum, broom-corn, 
melons, and a variety of vegetables from 
which our table is supplied. All are planted 
and kept in a good state of preservation by 
the boys. If we have seasonable rains there 








will be a large yield. ‘The boys get half the| 


crop; the other half is, by direction of our | 
Agent, fed to Government stock. The boys | 
milk twelve cows; the girls take care of| 
the milk; and the past month have made | 
ninety pounds of butter. This would sell) 
readily at the Agency or at the military) 
post at thirty cents per pound. But, after) 
supplying the Agent’s table—at this rate— | 
we prefer to use the remainder. Al/so use 
all the milk the children wish to drink. 

Two of the boys have recently taken | 
charge cf the Agency herd. They issue 
from the herd the same as white employees 
did ; that is, according to the Agent’s written 
order. This compels them to use their 
knowledge of reading, penmanship and num- | 
bers. We think, as they make use of such 
knowledge, they will see the importance of 
improving their time while in school. We 
have boys who can tap a boot or shoe, make 
@ waxed end, mend harness, whitewash, 
butcher, and cut up a beef. 

In improvement the girls have not been 
behind the boys. We have girls who can 
make butter, and those who can make bread, 





pies, cake, in fact everything that ptrtains 
to plain cooking. We also have some who 
can cut and make a dress, run a sewing-ma- 
chine, knit, do chamber-work, &c. 

We have a Sabbath-school, and require 
all to be present, unless sickne-s or a like 
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reasonable excuse prevents. Many of the 
parents attend, and the interest they mani- 
fest encourages the children. Frequently 
some leading men of their tribes address the 
children in their own language, and encour- 
age them to understand the white man’s re- 
ligion. Nearly all the Agency employees 
assist in the Sunday-school. This makes it 
much more interesting than it would other- 
wise be. 

Martha Hutchins, who has been matron of 
this school for nearly five years, has ree ntly 
resigned, to join her family in Kansas. The 
Indian parents who have intrusted their 
children to her care in sickness as weli as 
health will miss her, as wi.l also her co- 
workers in the school. 

Duri.g the past term, and ever since we 
began work in this school, we have been 
encouraged by the progress the children have 
made, and thank the matron and all workers 
in the school for their patient and untiring 
efforts in behalf of the school. We are all 
grateful to our Agent, and the employees 
outside of the school, fr the very hearty 
support they have given it. Without such 
help we could accomplish very little indeed. 
Especially do we thank our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, for H s care over us, and my prayer is 
that He will continue to bestow His blessing 
upon us. Yours respectfully, 

Joun H. Secer, 
Superintendent of School. 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE 
FREIGHTERS. 

The Wichita (Kansas) Beacon thus speaks 
of the success of the attempt of Agent Miles 
to have goods for his Indians hauled by 
themselves .nstead of having them eat what 


| white men have carried to them: 


“For th: past week about eighty Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe Indians, including men 
and women, have been in our city. As we 
stated last week, they came up for the pur- 
pose of drawing wagons from the govern- 
ment. These they will use hereafter to 
freight with, between this point and the 
Agency, ani also cn their annual buffalo 
hunt. They brought up with them a num- 
ber of ornamental robes and other articles 
o: Indian handicraft, and during their stay 
bariered and traded them with our mer- 
chants for whatever struck their fancy. 
Some of them bought trinkets, some cloth- 
ing, others trunks, valises, bolts of calico, 
&e. They were a fine lot of men physically, 
and averaged much better in point of size 
than their white brothers. They were ex- 
ceeding'y well behaved, not a drunken or 
disorderly Indian was seen on the streets 
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during the week they were here, ane were 
as polite and dignified in their demeanor as 
the red man of romance. We will wager a 
hundred thousand dollars, which is fully balf 
our fortune, that no body of white men of 
equal number would conduct themselves in 


country, as the untutored savages did in 
Wichita, and you may select your men from 
the colleges and thzological seminaries. The 
freighters moved out on Monday, each 
wagon loaded with twelve or fi.teen hundred 
weight of Indian supplies.” 


-_ 


IMPRISONED FOR REFUSING TO FIGHT. 
The following deeply touching narrative 
was written by Dr. Ziemann from Belgrade 
in May last :—- 
“BELGRADE, May 12, 1877. 
‘My dear Friend,—I write these hasty 


lines in the most confident reliance upou | 


your heart, that when you have read them 
you will not rest until you find out some way 
to act in the matter which I now lay before 
you. 

“There are here in Servia about nine 
families marked by the public as ‘ peculiar’ 
and very pious. From all I Lave been able 
to learn, they belong to a sect in doctrine 
and practice very similar to those of the 
worthy ‘ Friends’ in England. These few 
here are in humble circumstances, but much 
respected: one is a bookbinder, the others 
smal farmers. They have come repeatedly 
in conflict with the law of the country in 
consequence of their stern refusal to carry 
arms. I had heard that during the late war 
three had been sentenced to be shot, but 
Prince Milan, on the occasion of the birth 
of Prince Alexander, pardoned them to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. To-day I visi- 
ted them in the fortress. 
ernor mst favorably disposed towards them. 
He told me that two had just served five 
years for refusing to carry arms; a few days 
after their discharge the late war broke out, 
they were called out again, and of course 
they offered to do anything in ther power 
by way of serving except to carry arms. 
I asked the Governor what he thought 
about them. They were very foolish, 
he thought, but certainly they were 
men of excellent quality. Lifting his 
hat with a bow, he said, ‘I respect them; 
the one was two years factotum while serv- 
ing his five years—a post of confidence a 
prisoner seldom gets here; but, sir, you 
could trust him 14,000 ducats. I, as a Gov 
ernor, never had prisoners like those, though 
men of the highest rank of life have come 
here as State prisoners.’ 


I found the Gov- | 





| with ashow of their martyrdom. 





“‘T was anxious to see them, and the Gov- 
ernor accompanied me into the prison-yard. 
They were out, and the Governor explained to 
me that they are sentenced to ‘labor,’ but he 
used them mostly for field or garden work. 


| They were sent for here ; they came—bang, 
as geotlemanly a manner in the Indian 


bang—heavy chains on their feet, clothed in 
ominous gray prison garb, led by an armed 
gua'd. Only two came; one is a patient in 
the Lazaretti. Those two looked not ill, 
neither downcast, just the reverse—their 
faces had a calm, peaceful look. They did 
pot complain, neither did they burst out 
Reserved 
and exceedingly meek, they answered simply 
my questions, confirming to me what I had 
heard already, that they would rather die 


| than carry arms, ‘ because God had forbidden 


| 


’ 


to murder.’ The chains and the prison 
they could endure, but to disobey God they 
would not and dare not. Did they feel un- 
happy! There were tears in their eyes, but, 
said the one, the Lord Jesus Christ had told 
His disciples beforehand that they would 


|have to suffer, and then elernal life! I 


asked if I could do anything for them; they 


| looked long and steadily at each other, and 


then very timidly begged, Could I obtain for 
them the permission fo read the Bible in 


| their cells ? 


| 


| 





‘“‘T cannot tell you what I felt as I stood 
before those martyrs of God. I had come 
to show them much sympathy, but I assure 
you I felt that I could bow down and thank 
them for the privilege of this interview. 
The Governor promised me that Bibles 


{should be given to them, and that he also 


would gladly speak for them if a petition for 


| pardon were sent to the Government. As 


far as the prison rules allow I arranged all 
to make their lot there as comfortable as 


possible. Mr. Mackenzie will go and see 
their families, and help them. But could 
nothing more be done? I think if the 


‘Friends’ would move in the matter afd 
send a petition, or perhaps a deputation, to 
the Government here, it would have weight, 
and restore them to liberty. Pray consider 
what is best to be done.”’ 

Dr. Ziemann, writing last week, on his 
way back to the vicinity of the seat of war, 
adds the following :— 

“ Besides the permission for the prisoners 
to read their Bibles, I also succeeded in get- 
ting their chains taken off, and the Society 
of Friends in London have sent through 
Lord Derby a petition to Prince Milan, of 
which I take a copy to the Princess, asking 
for their deliverance.”— The Christian. 


a ~- 


Pracr.—It is sweet to know that as time 
passes, aud men grow wiser, they are grow- 
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ing more simple, also, in their faith ; that 
the age of Temple and Pharisee, of crucifix 
and convent, of scholastic syllogism and 
war-producing creed, is passed, or is passing, 
and that men are coming back in their views 
of religion to the sweet standpoint of Jesus ; 
that the great commandment is, to “love 
God with all our heart, soul and strength, 
and our neighbor as ourselves.” From this 


point of view, religion seems reasonable to 
all, and can be urged upon the acceptance 
of all with earnest hope and prayer, as I 
now, in the name of God, urge it upon all 
of you.—W. H. H. Murray. 


2 


THE INTERESTS OF PEACE, 


In unveiling the statue of Cobden at Brad- 
ford, England, not long ago, that sagacious 
and practical Englishman, 
made an address 
British foreign policy for the past generation, 
and showed that there had not been a single 
difficulty between great powers in all that 
time when there had not been a war party 


in England urging the government of that | 


country to intefere. He goes back to 1830, 
when the French under Charles X. captured 
Algiers. At that time it was said that 
France was making the Mediterranean a 
French lake, and was disturbing the balance 
of power. Yet, says Mr. Bright, ‘ten days 


France was a refugee on the shores of this 
island, and from that time to this Algiers 


has been a costly burden to the French peo- 
ple.”’ 


Algeria, and that it has cost more than a 
hundred thousand French lives, and yet 
France is not stronger to-day, and the bal- 
ance of power is not in the smallest degree 


disturbed by the conquest of Algiers by | 


France. The great Quaker statesman clear- 
ly demonstrated that the war party of Eng- 
land has beeu the party of wrong and folly, 
and the peace party the party of wisdom 
and of national prosperity. Mr. Bright 
warmly commended the grand sentiment 
which Lord Derby uttered the other day: 
“We must always remember that the great- 


est British interest is the interest of peace.” | 


This sentiment is as true of all countries 
as of Great Britain. Even as great a power 
as Russia may find that peace with as weak 
a power as Turkey would have been more 
to her real interests than war. She may 
finally succeed in bringing Turkey to a better 
mind in the treatment of her Christian sub- 


junder 400 or 500 acres. 


John Bright, | 
in which he reviewed | 





Mr. Bright said he did not doubt) 
that in the forty-seven years since that trans- | 
action, France has spent one hundred millions | 
of pounds as the result of this possession of | 
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jects, but it is probable enough when she 
comes to count the cost that she will dis- 
cover that this object might have been ac- 
complished more economically and perhaps 
more effectively.—Baltumore Sun. 


ENGLISH FARMING. 


The following account of English farming 
from the Philadelphia Press, is by Thomas 
Meehan, a native of England, and well 


|known for bis scientific attainments as a 


botanist. His remarks must apply to farm- 
ing in certain districts, and upon those farms 
Upon the latter 
class of farms machinery is used largely, 
and in some districts the produce of wheat, 
at least, is greater per acre than a: ywhere 
in America within our knowledge: 

“As regards farming in England, I was 
astonished to find how little it had progressed 
in the last half century. Over the whole coun- 


‘try men were mowing grass with old-fash- 


ioned scythes, sometimes in a string of a 
dozen together, hired at so much a day ‘“‘and 
their beer,” as they were in the olden time. 


/Once in a while an American mowing ma- 
'chine would be seen in use, and m re com- 
|monly a “hay tedder,’’ a machine for scatter- 
|ing the hay after it had been mowed in the 
| swaths. 


|our mowers, but saves the hand-scattering 
after the capture of Algiers, the King of| 


This scattering is all avoided by 


necessary after hand-mowing ; but we found 


|@ prejudice against these tedders, “for,” said 


a quite intelligent farmer, “it shakes out the 
seed and we lose that in weight when selling 
the hay.” The hay crop in Eng'and is 
rather an important one, as sheep and cattle 
are of more consequence to th m than grain. 
There is an immense breadth of country 
under grass, and as their sun is “not so 
warm” as ours it takes several days and 
much turning over to dry it enough to store 
safely. The average weight per acre is 
greater than ours, but the extra labor they 
put on it brings up the cost. The hay is 
mostly drawn away from the fields in one- 
horse carts—the carts of the old heavy pat- 
tern, enough for an ordinary horse to draw 
alone, just as we might bave seen fifty years 
ago. Men and women are seen every where 
at work in the hay fields, and it did seem to 
me that there were enough of them at it 
throughout the Kingdom to move the whole 
harvest of our Middle States. There are 
some few very large farms, operated by very 
wealthy owners, where I saw steam-ploughs, 
steam-threshers, and other labor-saving farm 
machines, but they are not generally diffused 
—indeed, not at all diffused—among the 
general cultivators. I asked a farmer of 
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some 250 acres why he had not some of| here such machinery would interfere too 
these machines, and he thought his farm|much with the rights of labor. In many 
was too small. He was astonished when [| cases where these weeds had been cleaned 
told him that farmers of much less than 100 | from the growing grain they had been taken 
acres with us depended mainly on these ma-| out by the hand labor of women and children. 
chines. Another farmer told me he would| I cannot go into details in a short letter 
have long ago had some of them, but he | like this; but I will say decidedly that in a 
was afraid the laborers would burn down | few. cases, not enough to be perceptible on 
his stacks and barns if he introduced them.|the whole to the general looker-on, that 








The farmers, I find, are very much at the| 
mercy of the farm laborers; much more s0| 
than they are here. They hesitated to in- 
troduce machinery out of sympathy with | 
the laborer, and now they have not any 
sympathy for him. I was on one farm look 

ing about with the owner, when three hired 
laborers came in a balf hour after the time 
agreed on for work, and the farmer expostu- 
lated, but in quite mild terms, I thought;) 
but as we were at tea he was called out by) 
the men, who wanted their immediate pay. 
They were “‘not going to work for a man 
who talked to them in that way.” They) 
were paid, and my friend declared that he| 
had said thet ‘‘as long as he could get one | 
man in England to mow he would never) 
have a Yankee mower about.” He is cured) 
now, and the mower is in his hands. Still, 
the influence of good example tells. Sir} 
Robert Peel once told his tenantry he would | 
give them iron ploughs if they would discard | 
their old clumsy wooden ones. He found | 
them a year or two after rusting in waste | 
places. They excused themselves: ‘ They | 
makes the weeds grow. They went deeper | 
than the old ploughs, and brought up old | 
seed that had been waiting for years a) 
chance to grow.” But I was pleased to see | 
on a visit to Tamworth that Sir Robert’s| 
efforts bad done good—for certainly the | 
farming here is above the average of English | 
farming—especially in the matter of freedom | 
from weeds. In the matter of cleanliness— | 
freedom from weeds—American farming is | 
far ahead of English. Thousands of acres | 
are so filled by buttercups, which no cattle | 
will touch, that not a tenth part of the| 
ground can be grazed by the cattle. The} 
yellow charlock, a sort of mustard, is so 
abundant that grain fields are of such a 
golden yellow with them that the lustre can 
be seen for many miles away, and the person | 
not knowing that grain was beneath, would | 
think the weeds were the crop and the crop 
the weeds that should be torn out. Poppies, 
blue-bottles, and corn-cockles, with numerous | 
other things, abound, and I am sure I am 
not wrong in saying that one-tenth of all the 
farm land of England is given up to weeds. 
The American would grow a crop of pota- 
toes or some other one that would admit of 
the hoe or harrow, and in this way in a sea- 
son or two get rid of the whole stock, but 








English farming is a long, long way bebind 


|American farming. With the same amount 
|of land, and the same amount of cash capi- 


tal per acre, the American farmer will pro- 
duce double the results. And I say this 
after going to England with a contrary im- 
pression. 

There are a great many excellent things 
we might copy from the English to advan- 
tage; but English hbeer-drinking, English 
railroading, and English farming surely are 
not among them. ae 


- 


The editor of the Christian Observer 
notes with approbation the interval of silent 
prayer in the worship of the congregation 
of which Dr. Bonar of Edinburgh is pastor. 


. 


——— — 


BETHANY. 
Suggested by the remark of a friend who had been 


in the Holy Land, that at Bethany the traveller might 


almost literally tread in the Saviour’s steps, as time 
made scarcely any impression on the rocky path. 


The rugged path our Saviour trod, 
Do we not long to tread to-day ? 
We would not care, O Son of God, 
How hard, how rough, how steep the way. 


We would not heed the weary feet, 
The aching limb unmark’d should be; 

We would not fear the burning heat, 
Lord, if we were but following Thee. 


But rougher than the rock-hewn road, 
To our poor hearts the hallowed way 

Which leadeth straight to His abode 
Whom we profess to seek to-day. 


The path wherein we self deny, 
Harder than that at Bethany, 
Alone is pleasing in Thine eye— 
Is that, O Lord, which leads to Thee. 


From this we shrink, from this we turn 
With tearful eye and shuddering brow ; 
Not ¢Ais the sacrifice we yearn 
To offer our Redeemer now. 


Yet that hard way hath trodden been 

By younger, weaker feet than ours ; 
Yea, infant-footsteps have therein 

Walked boldly where our spirit cowers. 


And yet we shun the pathway still 
Wherein our Saviour loved to tread ; 
And rather seek with restless will 
To choose our own hard paths instead. 


—From Poems by Fane Budge. 
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Malvern Boarding and Day School will re-open 9th 
mo. roth, 1877. For circular, address 
Jane M. ELpripcE, Malvern, Pa. 


THE Trustees of Friends’ School, Burlington, N. J., 
desire to engage the services of a competent male 
teacher, a member of the Society, who would be 
interested in building up and cunducting an advanced 
school, either under their supervision or on his own 
responsibility. Further information will be given by 
either of the undersigned : 

Jos. W. TAYLOR, Burlington. 
R. J. DuTTON, 
R. F. Mott, 
C. M. ALLEN, Beverly. 


“ce 


Fighth mo. 20, 1877. 


FriEenps’ N. E. Boarding School, Providence, R. I. | 


The Autumn Term opens Ninth mo. sth. 
logues, or information, address the Principal, 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


For cata- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
tothe 21st inst. have been received. 

Tug Eastern War.—The Russians have com- 
pleted a second bridge over the Danube at Pyrogore, 
over which troops are passing. The Turks have bom- 
barded Giurgevo, and the Russians, Rustchuk, since 
last report ; the siege of the latter is said to be virtu 
ally raised. A part of the Russian force recently in 
the Dobrudscha has crossed the Danube, passed through 


Roumania, and again crossed the river about ten miles | 


above Rustchuk, into Bulgaria ; but operations are de- 
layed by rains, which have rendered the roads almost 
impassable, Gen. Gourko’s force, which had crossed 
the Balkams, has been withdrawn into the Shipka Pass, 
and the Turkish army of Suleiman Pasha is advancing 
on the south, while another force under Hafiz Pasha is 
reported to be menacing him from the north. 

No movements in Armenia have been announced, 
except some artillery fighting near Batoum, and a bat- 
tle, continuing all day, on the 18th inst., in which the 
Russians are reported defeated. 

The Turkish expedition into the Caucas as having 
withdrawn, large numbers of the Circassians, who had 


risen against the Russians, are following it out of the | 


country. Recently, it is stated, 50,000 persons and 
150,000 cattle were awaiting embarkation at Sukum 
Kaleh. Some vessels had arrived at Batoum with 


emigrants, but on account of the lack of accommoda. | 


tions and provisions, none were allowed to land there, 
all going \o Trebizond. In one district, the Russians 
succeeded in stopping the emigration, driving the peo- 
ple back by force. 

An imperial Turkish decree calls to arms all hither- 
to exempted. Those who have already served, but 
have not attained the age of 40, will be divided into 
national guards who may ultimately be sent to the 
seat of war, and national guards for protection and in- 
ternal security. 


SeRVIA.—The question of Servia’s taking part in 
the war is repcrtea to have been discussed in the 
Cabinet, and on account, as is supposed, of a division 
of sentiment on that point, all the Ministers tendered 
their resignations. Prince Milan acc« pted those of only 
two, one of whom was President of the Council, and he 
then appointed to that position M. Ristics, who is consid- 
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ered in favor of war. The latter has informed the 
foreign representatives that no change in the policy of 
neutrality is intended, that the army will not be mobi- 
lized at present, and that the militia were called out 
only to protect the frontier. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament was prorogued on the 
14th. The royal speech declares the intention to pre- 
serve neutrality in the Turkish war so long as the in- 
terests of England remain unaffected, and to use the 
best efforts of the government when a suitable opportu- 
nity occurs for the restoration of peace. 


FRANCE.—The Paris Aoniteur (official journal), 
declares that the question of declaring a state of siege 
has never been raised in the Cabinet; that the Cabinet 
is not divided in opinion; and that the President is 
resolved to retain the present Mjnistry until the elec- 
tions. President Mac Mahon, who is making a tour in 
Normandy, in replying to an address at Caen, said that he 

| does not seek the triumph of any particular party, but 
| of those principles which are the foundation of society, 
which is in serious jeopardy. 
Ecyrt.—The new convention between Great Britain 
| and Egypt, for the suppression of the slave trade, has 
been published. It is very stringent, and entirely pro- 
hibits the export and import of negro slaves. Egyp 
tian slave-traders will be tried by court martial as 
| assassins. Foreigners will be handed over to their 
own tribunals. British cruisers are 4a horized to cap- 
ture slavers hoisting the Egyptian fi:z. The Khedive 
engages to abolish al! private traffic ‘a slaves in Egypt 
| within seven yeais, and in Soucan and the frontier 
provinces within twelve years. 


InDIA.—At a public meeting held at Madras on 
the oth inst. to consider the means of securing help 
from England for the famine sufferers, the Governor 
of Madras Presidency stated that the famine area con- 
tained 18,0C0,000 people, a large proporiion of whom 
were dependent for their daily food on the exertions 
of those who transport grain to the country. The 
necessity for supplies is steadily increasing. The 
wants of Madras are already beyond the means of the 
Presidency. Dr. Cornish, Sanitary Commissioner, 
said that a million and a half of people were being 
fed, and over 500,000 had died. A resolution was 
adopted to inform the principal .cities in Great Britain, 
Ireland and India, of the urgent need for assistance. 
A Calcutta dispatch to the London 7imes of the 14th, 
says that slight and insufficient rains had fallen in 
Madras and Mysore; but that it is clear that the famine 
must continue in those provinces for at least six 
months longer. The weather was exceptionally hot, 
and there was a general scarcity of rain throughout 
India, except in Bengal, Assam and Burmah. 

THE MEXICAN BoRDER.—Gen. Ord has reported to 
| his superior officers that on the 12th inst. a band of 
|10 or 15 armed men crossed from Mexico into Rio 
| Grande City, Texas, attacked the jail, and released 
|two criminals, wounding the County Attorney and 
|jailors. Pursuit being made by troops, they were 
| found to have recrossed the river. The Governor of 
Texas, under the extradition treaty with Mexico, can 
|demand of the Mexican authorities the perpetrators 
| of this act, and it has been announced that he will do 
|so. A party of U.S. troops, on the 14th inst., sur- 
| rounded a “ ranch” a few miles within Mexico, where 
| they were informed that stock recently stolen from 
| Texas were secreted, and recaptured some horses, 


| without firing a shot. A smail body of Mexican 
revolutionists, organized for invasion of their own 
| country, were captured in their camp in Texas on the 
| 15th, by U. S. troops, accompanied by a deputy U. S. 
Marshal, under whose authority they were held as 


| prisoners. Gen. Benavides, on the Mexican side, is 


exerting himself to repress raids into Texas. 





